






what happened to gravity? 

The casual way a Corvette flattens out the steepest hill you’ve ever seen makes you believe for a minute that 
Newton’s law has been repealed. Not so; gravity is still operating. It’s just that you’ve never piloted anything 
with the fantastic push this jewel generates. 

But a Corvette makes everything so easy . Not just because its precision-balanced V8 can punch out more 
power-per-pound than any other engine in America. But because it answers a driver’s faintest hint so instantly 
and accurately. Because it “reads” a road almost as if it could anticipate what’s coming. Because it stops flat, 
true and right NOW! Because its authentic sports car steering puts the car exactly where you want it, to the inch. 

I] you never have sampled a genuine sports car it may be hard for you to imagine what all this can mean. 
But the remedy for that is as close as your phone. Call your Chevrolet dealer now for 
an appointment—and let him show you there really is a fourth dimension to driving! corvette 
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"Take this Wilson Staff ball— 
it’s like having the wind at 
your back,” says Billy Casper*, 
U.S. Open Champion. The 
Staff ball has been clocked at 
170 m.p.h. off the club head. 
What a sweet click.. .what dis¬ 
tance! Andit’s white—white for 
life. You’ll enjoy a new measure ' 
of confidence that comes with 
knowing putts will stay on line. 
Add these advantages to your 
game... they’ll show up on your 
score card. Play the Wilson 
Staff... the long ball of golf. 
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AUTOGRAPHED RACKETS BY RAWLINGS 
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It’s up to you! The Army’s new "Choose-it-Yourself” System lets you pick valuable training before you 
enlist. Here’s how it works: 1. Choose before enlistment. Choose your training from fields like Auto 
Mechanics, Missiles, Aircraft Maintenance, Meteorology, Surveying—and many more. 2. Qualify before 
enlistment. Take aptitude and physical exams to qualify for the training you’ve chosen. 3. Know before 
enlistment. If you qualify, you know you’ll get the training you want. Your choice is written into your 
future Army record—guaranteed before you enlist. Choose, qualify, know—this week! Ask your Army 
recruiter to show you his complete list of available training fields. 


Want training in Auto Mechanics? Construction? Electronics? 



choose-it-yourself 

before enlistment 


A YOURSELF VOCATIONAL TRAINING SYSTEM 

'f US ARMY 
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MACGREGOR 


E200 BATTING HELMET 



14 OUNCES 
OF 

ALL-AROUND 

PROTECTION 












LET US PACK YOUR BODY 

WITH MUSCLE POWER 
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Casey’s Last Year 

By Dan Daniel 


The Yankee manager , a man 
of original color and unsurpassed 
performance , has already 
insured his lasting fame . But note, 
nearing his 70tli birthday, 
Stengel is battling as hard as ever. 
He wants to go out on top 


O N JULY 30, Charles Dillon Stengel, the man they call Casey, 
will be 70 years old. He will celebrate his birthday in the 
thick of the American League pennant fight, his 12th such 
battle since taking over as manager of the New York Yankees. 

been hired to provide comic belief while the Yankees rebuilt 
their decaying dynasty. Stengel had the reputation of being some¬ 
what of a clown in his earlier baseball days. But Casey fooled 
them. He pulled together the pieces, helped with the rebuilding, 
and prodded the Yankees to nine pennants and seven world cham¬ 
pionships. He became, like the Babe Ruth memorial in center 
field, a Yankee Stadium fixture. 

“I will manage for 22 more years,” Stengel said last summer, 
“and then I will buy the ball club.” With a bow to Casey’s 
tongue-in-cheek way of getting it across, the message was clear. 

“Baseball is my life,” he said. “If I quit, what would I do? 
Sit by my swimming pool and watch games on television, and 
pick flaws in the way the other guys run their games? Base¬ 
ball is excitement. It’s drama. It’s contest and struggle, and a 

retire. But you don’t like to see it approach.” 

When a man is 70, though, the time approaches. Managing 
a baseball team is nerve-wracking, strength-draining work. It 
would not have been in keeping with Casey’s fierce pride for 
him to have retired last year, after a bad season, but indications 
that the time might be coming soon began to crop up last winter. 
It was significant, first of all, that A1 Lopez passed up a three- 
year contract from the Chicago White Sox and decided instead 
to sign for only one year. In past speculation, Lopez and Yankee 
coach Ralph Houk have been far ahead of the teeming field 
of possible Stengel successors. 

The writer, for one, is certain that Lopez is keeping his eyes 
on the Yankees, and that the New York owners, Dan Topping 
and Del Webb, are keeping their eyes on Al. “I regard A1 as a 
very capable manager,” Topping told me recently. 

Reportedly, Topping and Webb, while (-► to page 81) 















BASILIO’S BACK WHERE HE BELONGS 

When Carmen announced that he wanted a crack at his old welterweight title, 
boxing experts agreed that it was a wise decision, This small man, with the big 
heart, has been giving away too much weight and size against middleweights 

By BARNEY NAGLER 

















You’ve Got To Be Mean To Pitch 
















BILLY CANNON 
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The thought is frightening and 
the possibility is remote, but in this jet age, 
with teams traveling millions of miles each year, it cannot be 
ignored. The leagues, themselves, are ready, and here is 
what they’ll do if disaster ever strikes 


By A1 Silverman 








Big Daddy 



King of the Football Wrestlers 





Big Daddy— King of the Football Wrestlers 
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SPORT’S HALL OF FAME 


HAMMERIN’ HANK GREENBERG 







Greenberg, the poised, articulate secretary-treasurer 
and sizable stockholder of the Chicago White Sox, it 
is difficult to remember the slow, heavy-limbed young 
giant who played first base for the Tigers a quarter of 
a century ago. A new generation has grown up since 
Hank was one of those half-dozen sluggers of the 1930s 
who tried and failed to break Babe Ruth’s glittering 
record of 60 home runs in a season, and people seem 
to have forgotten Hank’s great baseball skill. For 
every fan in New York, his home town, who can tell 
you that Hank had a lifetime batting average of .313, 
there are 50 who recall his unhappy marriage to Caral 
Gimbel, a millionaire’s daughter. For every fan in 
Cleveland who can tell you that Greenberg twice won 
the American League’s Most Valuable Player award, 
a hundred will inform you that he was the front office 
chief who fired Lou Boudreau as the Indians’ manager. 

But there is much more to the Hank Greenberg 
story. Maybe Arthur Daley, the columnist of the New 
York Times, who has been a longtime fan and friend 

ball. “The sport has had few more inept ballplayers 
than he and few who were greater,” Daley wrote. 
“He is a living example of what hard work and in¬ 
telligent concentration can do.” 

In his prime, Hank Greenberg was one of the most 
feared righthanded hitters in baseball. He towered six 
feet, three and a half inches in size 14 shoes and there 
wasn’t an ounce of fat on his 215 pounds. Hank’s brown 
eyes would stare at the pitcher, whether he was Red 
Ruffing, Lefty Grove or any of the other greats of the 

it was wonderful to watch. Unlike the sluggers of 
today, who depend on wrist action and a whiplike bat 
to generate power, Hank was one of the last of the 
brute force belters. He was a big man and he took a 
big swing from his broad shoulders right down to his 
thick ankles. 

That was the way he had learned to swing when 
he was a kid playing ball at Crotona Park, a couple of 
blocks from his home in the Bronx. He had a tendency 
to over-stride and swing too soon, and as a result, he 
struck out a lot (he led the American League with 
95 strikeouts in 1939). But when he connected, the 
results were eye-catching, for every Greenberg swing 
was a potential home run. Few of his 331 homers were 

left center-field bleachers at Yankee Stadium, a monu¬ 
mental 466-foot blast, and at Boston’s Fenway Park, 
he once hit a line drive that went over a high wall in 
dead center field, 400 feet away. 

You could laugh at his slow-motion running or his 
inept fielding, but you could never afford to get care¬ 
being a great home-run hitter. There was always a 
genuine modesty about him, even at the moment of 
his greatest triumphs. He always said that Jimmy 

actually resented comparisons to Babe Ruth, his boy¬ 
hood idol. 

“I’m not another Ruth and I’ll never be another 
Ruth,” he insisted, even as he made his great try for 
the Bambino’s record in 1938, only to finish two shy 
at 58. “Ruth was in a class by himself; no one will ever 

So please, don’t ever refer to me as another Babe 
Ruth.” 

Perhaps the unwillingness to mount a pedestal was 

as a youngster and throughout the early years of his 
baseball career. He was proud and sensitive and he 


hated it when others made fun of his awkwardness or 
his Jewish religion. One of his former coaches at 
James Monroe High School in the Bronx, where Hank 
won letters in football, baseball, basketball, soccer and 
track, remembers him well. 

“Hank never played games, he worked at them,” the 
coach said. “He wasn’t a natural athlete. His reactions 
were slow and he had trouble co-ordinating his big 
body. He couldn’t run a lick, but even in high school 

cap. He wasn’t a prima donna but he was hard to 
handle because he’d get depressed at nothing at all. 
He was a great competitor because he hated to lose to 
smaller boys.” 

Losing to smaller—or less talented—men was some¬ 
thing that galled Hank Greenberg all through his 
playing days, and even beyond. He was disappointed 
when a star like Bob Feller struck him out four times 
in one day, but he was humiliated when an unknown 
did it, even once. It was a characteristic that stuck 
with him even when he was general manager at Cleve¬ 
land. It was the loss of a four-game series to the lowly 
St. Louis Browns late in 1950 that eventually helped 
cost manager Boudreau his job. 

“I call it a disgrace to lose four straight to the St. 
Louis Browns,” Hank fumed, and he never forgave 

There was always an unreal atmosphere surround¬ 
ing Hank Greenberg and his achievements. “I see it 
but I don’t believe it,” was the general attitude from 
the very beginning. It took baseball men a long time 
to realize that the big boy was a glaring exception to 
the rule that great baseball players are born, not made. 
Even at Hank’s homer-hitting heights, there were still 
a few skeptics who insisted that one of the Detroit 
coaches, Del Baker, was stealing opposing pitchers’ 
signals or tipoffs, and relaying the information by a 
system of shouted code words to Greenberg. Baker 
admitted an occasional steal, but with every Greenberg 
home run, the coach’s reputation grew proportionately. 
No one ever stopped to figure out that if Baker really 
had such amazing powers, he would have helped some 
of the other Tigers, too. 

Considering Hank Greenberg’s athletic beginnings, 
there was some cause for skepticism. By all rights, 
Hank should never have attained the heights that 

or environment for him. Henry Benjamin Greenberg 
was born on New Year’s Day, 1911, in the Greenwich 
Village section of New York, an area better known for 
bohemians than baseball players. Sometimes poverty 
can generate the drive that produces great athletes, 

partner in a prospering textile shrinking firm, and 
when Hank was seven years old, the family moved to 
a big, rambling house in the Bronx. 

They called him Bruggy Greenberg then and he was 
a baseball buff from the first day his father took him 
to see a game at the Polo Grounds, which then served 
as the home of both the National League Giants and 
the American League Yankees. The Yankees and Babe 
Ruth soon captured Bruggy’s loyalties, and when 
Yankee Stadium was opened in 1923, he was one of 
the early occupants of the 25-cent bleacher seats. 

High, young Greenberg would practice hitting a base¬ 
ball at Crotona Park. The kids didn’t play regulation 
games of baseball there. Instead, one fellow would bat 
and all the others would take the field until the batter 
had recorded the equivalent of three outs. Then he 



What It’s Like To Drive 
In The Indianapolis “ 500 ” 

The fascinating roar of the engines, the thrill 
of racing along the oil-slicked track, and the big pot of 
gold — that's ichat makes these men defy death 



By Howard Tuckner 










What It’s Like To Drive In The Indianapolis “500’ 












SWEET AND SOUR LEMON 






Cleveland’s general manager, Hank Greenberg, was 
hardly impressed by the figure and he sold Lemon to 
Washington for a reported $15,000. 

Washington usually is the last port of call for a 
major-league ballplayer. If you can’t make it with 
the Senators, the saying goes, you just can’t make it. 
Therefore, you can imagine Jim’s humiliation when, at 
first, he didn’t make it. 

The Senators sent him to Charlotte, their Class A 

big-league dream seemed farther away than ever for 
the good-natured giant. He brought it back into per¬ 
spective by hitting a robust .346 in 80 games, including 
16 homers and 64 RBIs. Impressed by Jim’s work, the 
Senators decided to watch him closely. It was un¬ 
likely, they thought, that he could consistently produce 
high batting averages, but he did have enough natural 
power to become a valuable major-league long-ball 

Lemon was advanced, in 1955, to Chattanooga, a 
double-A ball club in the Southern Association. Chat¬ 
tanooga was one step away from Washington in the 
Senators’ farm system, and everybody knew this, in¬ 
cluding the fans, who frequently used the knowledge 
to torment slumping ballplayers. “You’d better look 
up the Chattanooga Choo Choo, you bum,” they 

Jim Lemon was on his way at Chattanooga, too— 
the right way. In 144 games, he hit .278, and, most 
important, he belted the long ball. He had 24 homers 
and 109 runs-batted-in. He became, to the Chatta¬ 
nooga fans, a large-sized hero, a fellow they would 
always remember. 

In fact, when the Senators played an exhibition 
game in Chattanooga some years later, Jim was 
cheered so loudly that it seemed as though the noise 
might have rattled nearby Lookout Mountain. “We’ll 

“I guess,” Jim said, “that being sent to Chattanooga 
was the best thing that ever happened to me. It gave 

boosted my morale to be idolized by the fans down 
there, after being considered a bum in the major 

Lemon’s success with Chattanooga earned him a 

Jim’s three managers at Washington—Bucky Harris, 
Chuck Dressen and Cookie Lavagetto—were im¬ 
pressed by Lemon’s slugging and disheartened by 
his strikeouts and fielding errors. He might, they 
feared, begin a new suicide fad—death by getting hit 
on the head by a fly ball. 

“Jim Lemon,” fellows used to say, “hits .900 and 


Lemon was especially deficient at fielding low line 

dling them. “I suppose I’ve played more than one 
single into a triple,” Jim said, “but I’m improving.” 
He is improving, too, at cutting down his strikeouts. 
In 1956, Jim set a major-league record with 138 

runs and led the Senators with 96 runs-batted-in. 

“Oh well,” manager Dressen muttered, “at least 
he don’t keep that musket on his shoulder like a 
Minuteman. I can’t stand guys who let that third 


adopting a flat stance, with no stride. The 
was a success, but the patient died. Jim s 
less (96 times), but he also trimmed his pow< 
17 homers and drove in 64 runs. 

Lemon thought things over that winter, an 


to return to his wide-open stance. His strikeouts 
zoomed to 120 in 1958, but he increased his home run 
and RBI production, too (26 homers, 75 RBIs). He 
was successful again as a free swinger. 

One of Jim’s best free-swinging performances came 
on a hot August night, back in 1956. The Senators 
were playing the Yankees before an enthusiastic Grif¬ 
fith Stadium crowd, which included President Eisen¬ 
hower, and Lemon walloped three consecutive homers, 
the first time it ever had been done in Washington’s 
ball park. After the third home run, the President 
called Lemon over and congratulated him. 



feet away from the plate, in dead center field. In 
front of the bullpen, within the playing field, is a flag¬ 
pole, and two summers ago, Jim smashed a ball which 
hit three-quarters of the way up the pole. Happily, 
he jogged around the bases, and suddenly, he realized 
that the ball was still in play. He then stretched his 

Jim may have established an unofficial record that 

game. He did tie an official record on September 5, 
1959. 

The Senators were playing the Boston Red Sox 
and the first time Jim batted, he hit one of Bill 
Monbouquette’s curve balls for a double, driving in a 
run. He came to the plate next in the third inning, 
and belted a two-run homer. All of the Senators hit 
well that inning, and they knocked out Monbouquette. 
They continued to wallop the ball against A1 Schroll, 
and batted around. 

Lemon had a second chance to bat in the third 
—this time against Earl Wilson. The bases were 
loaded, and Jim unloaded them with a home run. He 
had two homers and six runs-batted-in in the inning, 
tying a record. 

In all, 1959 was an excellent year for Jim Lemon. 
He satisfied a personal goal by driving in 100 runs 
for the first time in his big-league career. He was 
fourth in the American League in RBIs, behind 
Boston’s Jackie Jensen, Cleveland’s Rocky Colavito, 

Only two players—Colavito and Killebrew—hit more 
than Lemon’s 33 homers, and Jim’s .279 batting aver¬ 
age was 16th best in the league. Important to him, 
too, he had cut down his strikeouts to 99. 

Jim was especially productive during July and 
August, and there was talk, then, that he might be 
selected to play in the second All-Star Game. When 
Casey Stengel ignored him, reporters asked Jim how 
he felt at being slighted. 

“Are you angry, Jim?” one fellow said. 

Lemon repeated the question. “Am I angry?” he 

what he’s doing. Any man who says he doesn’t like to 
be picked for an All-Star Game is a liar. Of course, I 
want to be picked, but I want everybody to think I 

Easy-going and courteous, Jim is popular with 
writers, players and fans. He enjoys singing, talking, 
television, and eating. After a night game on the road, 
Lemon can usually be found at a lunch counter with 
his roommate Roy Sievers, polishing off hamburgers 
and milk shakes. 

The quiet man has traveled a long road to the 
majors—with detours at Pittsfield, Bloomfield. Har¬ 
risburg, Oklahoma City, Indianapolis, Charlotte and 
Chattanooga. He’s grateful that he was able to make 
good in the big leagues, and he’s delighted that people 
are sweet now, on the “wrong Lemon.” 
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The Ron Holmberg Riddle 






THE CUBS ARE COUNTING 
ON FRANK THOMAS 
















Gene Woodling Fooled Them All 







Canada’s Late-Blooming Golf Hero 










After Four Vears Of Waiting, 

Ca.rira Cone Is Ready 
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The Finest Fighting Fish 
In The World 


Looking for thrills and excitement? Then 
follow the sportsmen and battle with the tarpon, the 
swirling, unpredictable king of the water 



By Erwin Bauer 







THE SPORT QUIZ 












FOR REAL JOB SECURITY 
-GET AN I.C.S. DIPLOMA 






















A "MUST HAVE" FOR EVERY BASEBALL FAN 


BASEBALL’S 

BEST 
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COLLEGE GOLF’S SUPER-SALESMAN 


A skimpy scholarship budget hasn’t handicapped Dace Williams. The glib 
coach has built a powerful links dynasty at Houston University 














AMERICAN LEAGUE 
MANAGERS’ 
PRIVATE PLAYER 
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Like to be a commercial artist? 
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Get to the Root of Athlete’s Foot 
withlewNPjJfTrSent 
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JUDOiSiS 


Free Book on Arthritis 
And Rheumatism 


How To Hold 
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New After Shave Lotion 
Tans You Without Sun! 


Acts gradually—gives you a rugged suntanned look 
without sunlamps or sun-exposure 



Get a golden tan the very first day you use MAN-TAN-or pay nothing! 
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